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Good News for Laboratories About 


PYREX FRITTED GLASSWARE 


“Pyrex” Fritted Glassware is now available at your 
Laboratory Supply Dealer’s. He can provide all the 
items you need in this newest aid to chemical filtration. 
Introduced in 1940, Pyrex brand Fritted Glassware 
brought new speed, retentivity, freedom from chemical 
reaction and precision porosity control to filtration, 
extraction and dispersion. Glass particles of uniform 
size, made from Pyrex brand Chemical Glass No. 774, RES 
are fritted by a special process and sealed into trans- 


parent bodies—cells, beakers, crucibles, tubes, etc.— psn 
fabricated from the same glass. No flux or glazing | And in 
material is used. or 

Five porosities, from ultra fine to extra coarse, cover There 


practically every possible requirement. Filtration, ex- 
traction and dispersion are completely visible at all 
times and the glass—both disc and body—is not 
affected by solutions which destroy other filtering 


media. Long life is assured since Pyrex Fritted Ware is Ke RRR 
readily cleaned with water or chemicals—-may be PYREX 
heated in an electric furnace to 115°C. Pyrex Fritted SSoun0 


Glassware is described in Part III of Catalog LP 24. 
Consult your regular laboratory supply dealer for 
delivery data. 


“Pyrex” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by 
CORNING GLASS WORKS « CORNING,N. Y, 


BALANCED FOR ALL-AROUND USE Connine 


means 


brand LABORATORY GLASSWARE Research in Glass 
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Photo of U.S. Rubber Company, Courtesy Eastern Air Lines 


RESEARCH... Gave Rebirth to the Rubber Industry 


Synthetic rubber and the wes of additional natural rubber play a dual role in the 
i 


oncoming, around-the-clo 


operation of rubber factories. 


And in this speed-up peace program, the chemist has a real ally in Baker’s Analyzed C. P. 
Chemicals and Acids, /ow in sulphur derivatives. For the amount of sulphur present in 
vulcanized rubber or in various compounding agents is one of many important tests. 


There are several Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Reagents that have extremely low indexes of 


“maximum limits” — 
but to the decimal by ac- 
tual lot analysis. That's 
the story of the Baker's 
Analyzed label. 


sulphur impurities—C.P. Barium Chloride, Potassium Chlorate, 
Bromine, Mineral Acids and Eschka’s Mixture. Moreover, this 
low sulphur content is plainly set forth on the label—an actual 
analysis of the lot. This is vitally important to chemists when 
methods must quickly yield an accurate, dependable evaluation. 
The fact that you know the limits of vital impurities in your lab- 
oratory reagents, and know them in advance to the decimal, is 
important in controlling the quality of any product. 

We urge you to ask your favorite chemical distributor for quota- 
tions on Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and Acids. Regardless 
of where you may be located there is a Baker distributor ready 
and eager to serve you promptly. 

J. T. Baker Ch 1Co., E tive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 


“Baker's Analyzed” 
C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 
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SELSYN MOTORS 


are available at much less than production cost! Take early advantage of 
this opportunity to purchase Selsyns from stock. When used in combina- 
tion with one or more identical motors, angular displacements of the shaft 
of the master unit are reproduced in the shafts of the controlled units. 


Selsyn motors have many applications ranging from indicating the angle 
of bridges and lock gates, the levels of liquids and the direction and speed 
of wind, to communicating the volume of gases in tanks many miles 
distant. Made with three-pole, three-phase wound stators and _ two-pole 
rotors with winding for connection to single phase A.C. Although No. 670 
Selsyn is designed for use on 115 volts, 400 cycles A.C., for experimental 
purposes it will operate on 15 to 21 volts, 60 cycles A.C. (approx. 5 watts 
at 21 volts) and on other frequencies. The estimated torque gradient in 
ampere degrees is .05, meaning the in.-oz. per degree measured between 
two identical machines. The excitation is .75 nominal amperes and 8.2 
nominal watts. 


Specify No. 670 Selsyn Motor at $7.50 each ($6.75 each in 
lots of 4—$6.37 each in lots of 8—$6.00 each in lots of 12). 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS GNO LABORATORY APPARATUS 
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FOR VOLUMETRIC 
ANALYSES 
Fisher Junior Titrimeter, complete with batteries, calomel and platinum electrodes and | 
detailed instructions $123.00 
Manufacturers—Distributors 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. £3 EIMER ano AMEND 

717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets — 


2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 
Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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Experiment in Your Laboratory 


... not With it! 


Equip it to “Grow Gracefully”’ 
on Kewaunee’s 
“Unit Assembly Plan” 


You take the ‘‘experiment’’ out of | 
laboratory planning when you install 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture, Cab- 
inets and Casework — leaders in the 
field for over 40 years. Simply select the 
individual Kewaunee units you need to 
fit your layout and you have a beauti- 
fully streamlined laboratory, perfectly 
suited to your requirements and your | 
budget. All units match exactly and are 
interchangeable, permitting your labora- 
tory to “grow gracefully” as your facili- 
ties expand. 


Each piece is made of finest materials 
by skilled craftsmen. ..working surfaces 
and table tops are of Kewaunee’s paten- 
ted KemROCK for defiant resistance | 
to acids, alkalies, abrasion and shock. 


Streamline for efficiency the Kewaunee 
Way! Modernize for increased work- 
ing convenience, greater production and 
lower cost. Write — 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


ig. Co: 
LABORATORY Ce 


E 


C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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More Tran Meers The Eve 


After all these years that new car you’ve had in 
mind is going to look mighty good to you. In 
appearance, performance and comfort it will be 
the finest car you ever owned. But not all of its 
new advantages will be obvious at once. Some of 
them will “prove out” later and become more 
evident as time goes on and you settle down to 
steady road work, 

For example, new quietness of operation and 
freedom from vibration have been made possible 
by the use of a special asphalt-silica compound 
developed in the Witco Research Laboratories. 
Called Witco #1085 Vibration Dampener, this 
compound is applied as a coating to the chassis 
and to the underside of the body. It not only 
reduces vibration but deadens sound and helps 
to minimize other noises that sometimes cause 
tenseness in driving. Thus its contribution to the 
pleasure of driving is direct .. . and continues as 
the car grows older! 


Wirco CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND 


Applied quickly and easily with a spray gun, 
Witco #1085 Vibration Dampener can be baked 
or air-dried immediately after spraying. It has 
excellent adhesion to metals, is relatively un- 
affected by aging or changes in temperature, 
and does not tend to sag when applied to up- 
right surfaces. For these reasons it is being used 
in increasing quantities not only for automobiles 
but for busses, trucks and other vehicles as well 
as motors and stationary machinery. 

Making such practical contributions is part of 
Witco’s service to the paint, rubber, printing 
ink, plastic and other industries. As time goes 
on you will hear more and more about this 
progressive organization’s work in the field of 
chemicals, oils, pigments and asphalt specialties. 

Wrrco Cuemicat Company, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Boston; Chicago; 
Detroit; Cleveland; Akron . . . London, England. 


ComMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
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The President’s Views on 


Pending Science Legislation 


ORRESPONDENCE between 

the Chicago Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
and the Assistant to the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion, Washing- 
ton, D. C., expresses the position of 
the Administration in relation to 
pending legislation for a National 
Science Foundation. 

The Chicago Chapter wrote to the 
President approving the principles 
contained in the original Magnuson 
Bill $.1285. The reply from the As- 
sistant to the Deputy Director refers 
to the Committee Print, $.1297 dated 
October 8, 1945, wherein an attempt 
was made to reconcile the Magnuson 
Bill, $.1285, and the Kilgore Bill, 
$.1297. 

On December 21, 1945, Bill 
$.1720, evolved from the October 
hearings sponsored by Senators Mag- 
nuon, Kilgore, and Fulbright, was 
introduced by Senator Kilgore (West 
Virginia) for himself, Senator John- 
son (Colorado), Senator _ Pepper 
(Florida), Senator Fulbright (Ar- 
kansas) and Senator Saltonstall 
(Massachusetts). The sponsoring 
Senators stated that it is an attempt 
to reconcile the differing points of 


view brought out in the hearings on 
both the original Kilgore Bill and 
the Magnuson Bill. Bill $.1720 has 
been widely reprinted, one convenient 
source being Science, Jan. 11, 1946. 

However, according to the Con- 
gressional Daily, Jan. 24, 1946, the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee 
met January 23rd with Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush, at a closed meeting, to 
rewrite $.1720. It is said that agree- 
ment was reached on all but techni- 
cal provisions. 

Copies of the correspondence re- 
ferred to above follow: 


December 11, 1945 


To President Harry S$. Truman: 

There are two bills pending in the 
Senate to create a federally financed 
Research or Science Foundation. 
They are the Magnuson bill, $.1285, 
and the Kilgore bill, $.1297. 

The Chicago Chapter of The 
American Institute of Chemists met 
November 30th to discuss fully the 
subject matter of the two Senate bills. 

We are convinced that the United 
States must promote scientific re- 
search and, particularly, basic re- 
search. We are also convinced that 
the board of directors entrusted with 
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the promotion of basic research should 
be scientists of highest integrity and 
quality. They should be completely 
free of politics, either partisan or 
otherwise. We further believe that 
the primary purpose of the work 
should be to add to our fundamental 
knowledge rather than to patents. It 
will be remembered that elemental 
principles are not patentable. Where 
patentable material is found, the 
board should be left free to negotiate 
an equitable settlement of the rights 
between the Government, the inven- 
tor, and the institution wherein the 
work was conducted, taking into 
consideration all factors of each case 
in question. 


After an evening of discussion on 
these bills, the following resolution 
was formally passed at this meet- 
ing: “The members of the Chicago 
Chapter of The American Institute 
of Chemists are in favor of: 1. A Na- 
tional Research Foundation whereby 
Scientific Research would be spon- 
sored by the Federal Government. 
2. The principles contained in the 
Magnuson bill ($.1285).” 


We sincerely hope that you will 
give careful consideration to our 
views. If we, as scientists, can be of 
help to you in connection with legis- 
lation relating to scientific matters, 
please call on us. 


Respectfully yours, 


Charles L. Thomas, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Chicago Chapter, A.I.C. 
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December 26, 1945 


To Mr. Charles L, Thomas: 

The President has asked me to 
reply to your letter expressing your 
views with respect to the pending 
legislation for the establishment of a 
National Research Foundation. 

The President, on a number of oc- 
casions, has made clear his position 
with respect to this matter. The state- 
ment appearing in a letter written 
by the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion to Senators 
Kilgore and Magnuson gives a 
rounded summary of the Administra- 
tion’s judgment. For your informa- 
tion, a copy of that letter is enclosed. 

Your courtesy in giving us a state- 
ment of your opinions is appreciated, 
and you may be certain that they 
will be given the most careful con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
James Newman, Assistant to the 
Deputy Director, Office of War 


Mobilization and Reconversion. 


To Honorable Harley M. Kilgore: 
Honorable Warren G. Magnuson: 


A short time ago I received a re- 
quest from you for my views with 
regard to legislation now pending 
for the establishment of a Federal 
Research Agency. I have given con- 
siderable thought to this important 
matter and have talked about it at 
some length with the President. 


The President has authorized me 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS ON 


to convey to you his views on the 
subject and in what follows, there- 
fore, I am giving you a summary 
of his own judgments: 


The President expressed his grati- 
fication at the careful and delibera- 
tive hearings which your Committee 
has been holding. He teels that you 
are thereby rendering a distinct ser- 
vice to the future of scientific re- 
search, to the Congress and to the 
people, in setting forth the considera- 
tions and problems which must be 
met if we are to formulate a con- 
structive Federal research policy. 

The President believes that there 
may have been ambiguity as to the 
recommendations of the Administra- 
tion on the form which Federal re- 
search legislation should take. To 
clarify possible misunderstanding, he 
has asked me to state that he con- 
siders the following factors as essen- 
tial to the establishment of a sound 
Federal Research Agency: 


1. The agency should be under 
the direction of a single Administra- 
tor who shall be a full-time Federal 
official. The Administrator should 
have the services of an advisory board 
composed of the best qualified scien- 
| tists in the country. Both the Ad- 
ministrator and the board should be 
appointed by the President. 

The President feels strongly, as do 
I, that an organization so designed 
. would conform to sound administra- 
tive practice and experience and 
would best achieve the objectives 
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PENDING SCIENCE LEGISLATION 


common to both of the legislative 
proposals now before you. 


The President believes that it 
would be unwise to leave the adminis 
tration of the agency to a commission 
composed of part’time members with 
a variety of outside interests. 


2. It is the President’s opinion that 
one of the major functions of a Fed- 
eral Research Agency must be to 
coordinate Federal research activities 
so as to achieve a balanced and effec- 
tive program, This would not inter- 
fere with the separate research pro- 
grams of the several Federal agencies, 
but would be intended to assure their 
effective synchronization. 

3. Without recommending the spe- 
cific patent proposals which the Con- 
gress may wish to adopt in establish- 
ing a Federal Research Agency, the 
President is of the opinion that we 
must achieve uniformity in patent 
procedures among all Federal agen- 
cies, that the fruits of research fi- 
nanced by Federal funds must be- 
come the property of the United 
States and should be made fully, freely 
and publicly available to all and, fi- 
nally, that since neither of these ob- 
jectives envisages changes in exist- 
ing patent laws, but merely reflect 
existing sentiments, it is appropriate 
to incorporate the objectives in such 
science legislation as the Congress may 
see fit to adopt. 

I have examined Committee Print, 
§.1297, dated October 8, 1945. I am 
informed that this print represents 
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a work-sheet incorporating what in 
the judgment of both of you repre- 
sents the best features of $.1285 and 
§.1297. It appears to me that this 
print embodies the principles to which 
the President recommends adherence. 
For that reason, I wish to give my 
support to legislation enacted in ac- 
cord with the provisions of the Com- 
mittee Print. My own views coincide 
further with those expressed in a let- 
ter sent by Mr. Harold Smith, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Budget, to several 
of the Executive Departments in re- 
sponse to their inquiries as to the po- 
sition of the Administration relative 
to the measures on which you are now 
holding hearings. 

I wish to thank both of you again 
for your invitation to testify and to 
express the hope that you will find this 
letter a satistactory substitute. 

Sincerely yours, 
Director, Office of War Mobiliza- 


tion and Reconversion. 


George T. Collins, M.A.I.C., has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
market research of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. Mr. Collins was for- 
merly with the Barrett Division of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion. 


The doom of any nation is sealed 
in this world today when research 
lags or falters. 


—Gustav Egloff. 
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A.LC. Annual Meeting 1946 

Details of the program for 
the Annual Meeting of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMIsTS, to be held in New 
York, N. Y., May 17th and 
18th, will appear in the April 
issue of THE CHEMIST. 

This issue will also contain 
the program for the presenta- 
tion of the INstiruTE’s Gold 
Medal to Mr. Robert Price 
Russell, president of Standard 
Oil Development Company, on 


May 17th. 


Invitation 

The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers cordially invites the 
members of THE AMERICAN INstTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS to attend the 
March 27th meeting of the Heat 
Transfer Division of the Metropoli- 
tan Section of the Society, to be held 
at 29 West 39th Street, New York, 
New York. 

Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, is 
Honorary Chairman. Speakers are 
Mr. J. W. Spiselman, consulting en- 
gineer, who will discuss “Heat Trans- 
fer in Modern Chemical Dehumidi- 
fication”; and Mr. F. M. Weaver, 
consulting engineer, whose subject is 
“Physical and Germicidal Properties 
of Triethylene Glycol as Used in Air 
Conditioning and Air Sterilization.” 
The meeting will start at seven- 
thirty p. m. 
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National Research 
Eduard Farber, F.A.I.C., 


Chief Chemist, Timber Engineering Company, Washington, D. C. 


The subject of national re- 
search has been widely discussed 
since proposed legislation has 
been introduced into Congress 
“to create a National Science 
Foundation.” The constant re- 
vision and re-introduction of 
compromise bills has brought 
forth much comment on various 
phases of the proposed legisla- 
tion, but few papers have been 
of such fundamental nature as 
this one given at a recent meet- 
ing of the Washington, D. C., 
Chapter of the INsTITUTE. 
Tue CHeEMist is the chemists’ 
forum, and therefore Dr. Far- 
ber’s thought-provoking article 
is presented here for the consid- 
eration of all chemists. 


fem impact of science on the con- 
duct of this war has been so great 
that our legislators have found it ne- 
cessary to propose new laws for Na- 
tional Research. Extensive hearings 
have been held on the basis, and even 
on the details, of such legislation. The 
American Chemical Society has pub- 
lished a statement of its corporate at- 
titude toward the research bills. Since 
much thought has been given to this 
matter, one might feel that everything 
was going to be worked out in the 
best possible manner. 

If this were really true, our discus- 
sion would not be necessary. As it 
is, | am deeply distressed to see that 
a great opportunity may perhaps be 
missed and that a great plan has 
found a short-sighted and narrow- 
minded response. 

Many of the witnesses and the 
published testimony give this definite 
impression, With rare exceptions, the 
attitude toward this proposed national 
legislation has been as though it were 
an offer of some money for research, 
and nothing more. Knowing that 
more results could be produced, and 
produced more quickly, with more 
funds, most of the chemists and physi- 
cists who went on record simply rec- 
ommended or even urged that these 
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funds be made available to them, but 
not for other research projects such 
as those in the social sciences, These 
men seemed to believe that their duty 
was to secure means for the continua- 
tion of their work and for the train- 
ing of students in such work. 


I do not doubt the sincerity of these 
men and their honest concern with 
their specialized work. What I de- 
plore is that they are responding as 
specialists to a national project. They 
have failed to understand the difter- 
ence between a private endowment 
and a plan of national importance. 


In his testimony, Maury Maverick 
remarked: “. . . when the scientists 
come out of their sacred bunkers, and 
associate with us common people, we 
will have a greater America than ever 
before.” 

This is certainly true, if it means 
more than condescending to a popu- 
larized explanation of special facts ex- 
plored by science; and if, instead, it 
means bringing the scientific attitude 
to the understanding and directing of 
the life of “common people.” This 
is the purpose and the obligation of 
science. The proposed science legisla- 
tion is the opportunity to fulfill this 
duty. The aim of national research 
is not to bring into being a more ef- 
ficient fractionating column nor a new 
acid-resisting alloy. This has been and 
should continue to be within the scope 
of departmentalized research. 


When the scientists come out of 
their sacred bunkers, it is not only to 
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advise the small manufacturer con- 
cerning the most suitable lubricant 
for a special job. The scientists have 
a more fundamental contribution to 
make to our national life. If we have 
ever doubted it, the present strife be- 
tween labor and management can con- 
vince us that the basis of our produc- 
tion machinery is still the human 
being. The basis for national pre- 
paredness for any emergency is the 
same. Basic research is not only in- 
complete, but inefficient on a national 
scope, if it does not include the ‘ 
ence of human relations.” We must 
have the courage now to broaden sci- 
entific methods which have demon- 
strated their efficiency in developing 
the airplane and radar, so as to em- 
brace and if possible clarify the com- 
plexities of feelings and values. 


scl- 


We must do that because up to 
now all our scientific work has been 
entirely useless to protect mankind 
from the greatest of all diseases: War. 
There may have been an excuse for 
this failure. Science not only had to 
get certainty in itself, but also had 
to gain general acceptance and con- 
fidence. This has been achieved, Re- 
search has become the recognized basis 
for new developments in business, to 
such an extent that it is now being 
used as an advertising value. If we 
allow it to remain on this level, we 
shall have lost the greatest of all 
opportunities for converting special- 
ized science into practical force in 
cur national life. 
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NATIONAL 


One purpose of Nattonal Research 
should, therefore, consist in studying 
the application of the methods of sci- 
ence to our national life. 


This would mean, for example, that 
our discussions of the relationship be- 
tween higher wages and expanded 
purchasing power would cease to be 
on the scientific level of the darkest 
middle ages. In establishing accuracy 
and fundamental understanding in 
such discussion, scientific research 
would result in much greater general 
benefits to the nation than could be 
expected from any new apparatus or 
chemical substance. If such ‘research 
belongs under the heading of social 
sciences, then social science research 
is more necessary to increase produc- 
tion than any new electronic device 
for sorting balls for bearings. Such a 
device does not require national re- 
search for its development. Our labor- 
management conferences break down 
because they have no national research 
from which to start. 


1 introduced this as an example. 
It is by far not the whole story 
of the necessity for social science re- 
search, The attitude toward produc- 
tion work, living conditions, and what 
F. R. Moulton called “moral objec- 
tives” should be included in such re- 
search. In Harlow Shapley’s words: 
“Utilization of the experiences of the 
past for the creation of better experi- 
ences for the future,” or, as Harold 
Smith (Bureau of the Budget) said: 
“Our knowledge of individuals and 
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the way we organize what comes from 
research in the social sciences is as 
essential for the conduct of war as for 
the maintenance of peace.” 


We need national research for this 
work if it is going to consist of more 
than occasionally collecting some iso- 
lated facts. The difference between 
unrelated and inconsequential fact- 
gathering and a courageous attempt 
at improvements can come from na- 
tion-wide, unbiased, scientifically ac- 
curate and systematic investigation. 
In another dimension too, this re- 
search will have to be wider than 
would be possible without national 
support, namely by including every- 
thing that physics, chemistry, medicine 
and engineering can contribute. Col- 
laboration among all these branches 
of science is not something to be added 
to the specialized research by an ad- 
ministrative coordinating board. The 
coordination should begin at the roots. 
Difficult as this may be, it represents 
the new approach which shall charac- 
terize this new national science. 


Too many of the witnesses in the 
hearings were considering the science 
bills as a means of perpetuating mili- 
tary preparedness through research. 
We have won the war, not through 
systematic preparation and basic plan- 
ning, but through a series of chances. 
We had many narrow escapes. The 
fate of our world depended not only 
upon courage, endurance, resource- 
fulness, heroism—these were found on 
both sides—but on unforseen develop- 
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ments. The basis for much of the 
testimony was that from now on, we 
want to be prepared, always. Never- 
theless, Senators Fulbright and Kil- 
gore occasionally stressed that preven- 
tion of war is necessary, and H, J. 
Curtis (Association of Oak Ridge Sci- 
entists) stated: 


“Under an international control of 
armaments we in this country as well 
as the people of all countries, would 
be able to devote our full energies to 
the development of all the peaceful 
aspects of science and industry with- 
out the continual threat of sudden 
death. Atomic power could be devel- 
oped for the good of mankind instead 
of its destruction. Under this system 
the scientists could and would work 
willingly and freely. Contrast this 
with the present situation which re- 
quires us by force of moral pres- 
sure and the instinct for self-preser- 
vation, to develop one of the great- 
est discoveries of all time into an 
instrument for mass murder. Our 
conscience rebels against a social sys- 
tem which makes this necessary.” 

However, prevention of war 
through treaties and laws has failed 
up to now. If we want to substitute 
preparedness for war by effective 
prevention of war, we have to find a 
new method. This is the greatest, and 
admittedly most difficult, of a new 
venture in National Research: To in- 
vestigate the causes for wars and to 
develop means for their prevention. 
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The Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board estimates that Great 
Britain lost about £1,200,000,000 of 
national wealth through enemy at- 
tack; the loss in_ investments 
amounted to more than £4 billion. 
How much the loss of human life 
and human future amounts to in 
money is inexpressible. To state that 
war has always existed and will con- 
tinue to exist is about as sound as to 
say that witch burning and cruel su- 
perstition have existed and will, there- 
fore, continue to exist. 


Science has been used for the 
prosecution of war. We should now 
start to use it for the eradication of 
war. Science has proven that death 
through diphtheria is unnecessary, let 
us now lay the foundation for the 
proof that death through war is obso- 
lete! 

We need research on a _ national 
basis to accomplish this. It should 
start at the level of individuals, and 
through the understanding of the bio- 
logical basis for life, reveal the hu- 
man race as the delicate results of 
natural development. It should con- 
tinue from there to the nature of 
groups of humans, and that of nations 
and nationalism. It should be unafraid 
of any results that may come out of 
research into the causation of wars, 
and it should proclaim in scientific 
language the disaster which is the re- 
sult of wars. 

Most of all, this research should 
demonstrate that honor and recom- 
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pense for devotion to the nation can 
be gained in peace. 

This is not an attempt to outline 
a program for national research on the 
prevention of war, only an indication 
of the tremendous amount of coordi- 
nated, basic, and free scientific work 
needed for the continuation of human 
existence. 

We are proud of our specialized 
research work, of the favorable rela- 
tionship between expenses and returns. 
Why do we not utilize the experi- 
ments in human, international living 
which have cost us incomparably 
more? Why do we not try to show 
that science now, late but not too 
late, can bring us some return for the 
expense of these events? 


There is not much to worry about 
in handling the patents that may 
come out of such national research. 
In the discussions of the science legis- 
lation, the problem of patentable in- 
vention has found a wide variety 
of suggested solutions. Unity of opin- 
ion was restricted to the desire to 
make available to all, the develop- 
ments for which the Government 
has paid. This sounds perfectly justi- 
fied, but let us consider what Van- 
nevar Bush had to say about it: 


‘ 


‘. . . When Government receives 
a patent today in its hands, what does 
it do? It effectively destroys that 
patent. It licenses, ordinarily, all 
comers at no royalty .. .” 

R. J. Dearborn recommends to 
. . eliminate it entirely from this 
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bill, because Government should in- 
terest itself only in basic research . . .” 


The difficulties in establishing a 
just balance between Government ex- 
pense in developing patents and their 
return to public ownership have been 
pointed out in the hearings. Since 
these patents would become known 
internationally, it would be required 
to cover all important foreign coun- 
tries with patents and administration 
for them, if the balance is to be as- 
sured. 


The basic research which I urge 
as the purpose of a National Research 
Foundation is of a nature which 
brings more results the more it is 
imitated and used outside of the 
United States, 


Science has grown up, in the many 
centuries of fighting against super- 
stition and struggling to gain its 
bearings. Now, it has to shoulder the 
responsibility for helping to conduct 
our civilization and to save human- 
ity. In the years between 1933 and 
1939, many warnings were sounded 
concerning the developments in Ger- 
many. They were not heeded. Cata- 
strophe was the result. Now we are 
again warned. We must listen and 
act this time. The proposed legisla- 
tion on science gives us our chance 
to do our part. 


I recommend that THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS submit to 
its Fellows and Members, for discus- 
sion and final wording, these sug- 
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gestions to be included in the science 
legislation : 


1. The purpose of National Re- 
search shall consist in studying the 
application of the methods of science 
to our national life. 


2. The field of National Research 
shall comprise the investigation of 
the causes for wars and the develop- 
ment of means for their prevention. 


Necrology 


Frank Eldred 


Frank R. Eldred, director of re- 
search of Reed and Carnrick, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, died April 15th 
at the age of seventy-one. 


He was born in Ligonier, Indi- 
ana, and was educated at Purdue 
University, receiving the B.S. degree 
in 1898. In 1901 he joined Eli 
Lilly and Company, becoming chief 
chemist and director of the Scientific 
Division in 1909. In 1913, the 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia awarded him the Phar.D. de- 
gree. From 1920 to 1924 he acted 
as consulting chemist and chemical 
engineer. In 1924 he became director 
of research of Reed and Carnrick. 


Dr. Eldred specialized in biological 
and pharmaceutical chemistry and 
manufacturing apparatus and plant 
equipment. He was noted for his 
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work in medicinal and food products, 
and in endocrinology. He was active 
in the American Chemical Society, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and other 
societies. He became a Fellow of 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists in 1929. 


Bernard Salkin 


Bernard Salkin, chief chemist of 
Associated Brands, Brooklyn, New 
York died of a heart attack on Oc- 
tober fifth, at the age of fifty-one. 


He was born in New York, N. Y., 
and received the B.S. degree from 
the College of the City of New York 
in 1914, followed by graduate work 
at that school and at New York 
University. His varied experience 
included five years as chief chemist 
for E. R. Squibb and Sons; two 
years in the medical laboratory of 
the U. S. Army; independent con- 
sulting work; two years with Travis 
Colloid Research Company of New 
York, and ten years in the chemical 
laboratory of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, 


He was the author of a number of 
technical articles on pharmaceutical 
subjects, and specialized in pharma- 
ceuticals, cosmetics, and manufactur- 
ing problems. He became a Fellow 
of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuHemistTs in 1923. 
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The Profession of Chemistry 


R, J. Abernethy, F.A.L.C. 
Los Angeles County Coroner’s Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Reprinted from The Register, Phi Lambda Upsilon, March, 1945 


URING recent years, but more 

pointedly during these war years, 
the chemist has given thought to his 
profession. His concern has not just 
been during labor relations contro- 
versy and war emergency, but rather 
it has been apparent for many years 
that, in spite of the best academic 
training, the chemist has been at a 
professional disadvantage in many 
kinds of situations, Just the word 
“professional” is so far afield from 
his vocabulary and approach that, in- 
stead of understanding this fact, he 
has experienced extremes of indigna- 
tion and pessimism because his de- 
serving achievements are not better 
rewarded. However, there has devel- 
oped the idea that technical skills 
alone do not make a profession and 
that in competition with other skills 
there is lacking a vast amount of co- 
ordinated activity to set the stage and 
atmosphere for the pursuit of the 
technical skill. The competitor has 
such assistance. This realization is not 
so recent but that there have devel- 
oped a number of attempts to over- 
come the handicap, but efforts are 
still meager and too few. Quite ap- 


parently the active groups are as yet 
too small to be felt and attempts at 
publicity to further their cause is dis- 
missed as of “local interest.”” Chem- 
ists generally are not yet aware of the 
problem. 

The purpose of this discussion is not 
to list the quite considerable num- 
ber of small groups contributing to 
the chemist’s cause, but to call at- 
tention to the long list of activities 
of the competing professions and to 
point out that such activities are not 
intrinsic to the performance of their 
skills. Furthermore, any group, in- 
cluding the chemists, can make use 
of these adjuncts. To meet competi- 
tion every assistance possible should 
be used in practicing the profession, 
but to initiate a program, certain 
things are preeminently firsts, after 
which the others follow in quick and 
easy succession. 

The initiation of a professional pro- 
gram meets with difficulties because 
the chemist has basically been a tech- 
nical man not given to cooperative 
enterprises involving much _ public 
contact. His training has not been pro- 


fessional. He has been drilled in sub- 
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scriptions and not continuous member- 
* ship in his professional society. Con- 
sequently, when face to face with an 
employment contract, a labor rela- 
tion controversy, or professional com- 
petition of any kind, he is unprepared 
by training and mental attitude to 
cope with the situation and the dis- 
cussions are in a strained, unnatural 
atmosphere. 


The difficulties thus developed have 
aF made the chemist ask, what is a “pro- 
fession” and “professional program?” 
The usual dictionary source does not 
suffice even though one _ includes 
“chemist” as an example, because only 
the skill is indicated. To repeat then, 
a a for an actual definition of a profes- 
iit? sion one must take the common prac- 
; tice of the several recognized skills, 
and as a consequence of such prac- 
tice, the professions. A rounded pro- 
gram makes and defines the profes- 
sion. Of course, there is the academic 
training, but there is also the train- 
ing to work together in so many dev- 
ious ways that it is hard to see where 
one ends and the other begins. Al- 
together they spell and explain pro- 
fessional solidarity. 


Of course some groups, such as 
law and medicine, have not only gen- 
erations of experience but hundreds 
; of years, and their activities have the 
og matured finish which only years and 
Pil trial and error can give. As the study 
ek Fe is extended to other groups there soon 
develops the realization that there is 
a similarity, and while it is not easily 
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apparent and it need not be deter- 
mined whether the similarity comes 
by mere copying or by independent 
experience, the fact remains that each 
successful and truly professional group 
has a program bearing much simi- 
larity to all the others and each takes 
care of a number of problems in much 
the same way. 


To study all the activities of all 
the professions would be a project 
worthy of some special notice. But 
in part, a composite of the major 
practices, methods and projects on 
which they are working and continu- 
ally emphasizing (for convenience 
called “Professional Activities”), 
shows the following: 


Educational standards at one 
single attainment level. 

Coordinate teaching and _prac- 
tice. 

Development of the profession 
and not just technicians. 

Technical journals, etc. Many 
specialty journals, 

Coordinated profession. 

Certificate of proficiency for pub- 
lic display. 

Title indicates profession. 

Statute definition. 

License and professional mem- 
bership concurrent. 

Entrance at one level with full 
professional equality, 

Absence of unqualified “asso- 
ciate” member. 

High membership per cent. 
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New members only through lo- 
cal group but on_ national 
standards. 

Membership roster of jurisdic- 
tion. 

Roster open to public. 

Mail address shows technical and 
professional connection. 

One professional society (regard- 
less of specialty or subscrip- 
tions ). 

Dues and budget sufficient and 
separate from technical sub- 
scriptions. 

Local news bulletin. 

Executive secretary 

Code of ethics. 

Library only for profession. 

Refresher courses, 

Equipment index for rapid filing. 

Master subject index. 

Coordinated telephone listings. 

Local employment office main- 
taining professional level. 

“Seal of approval” activity. 

Employment contracts. 

Liability insurance. 

Public relations. 

Advertise profession. 

Coordinate activities. 

Cooperate with other professions. 

Legislative committee. 

Maintain and enhance status by 
state laws, 

Civic duties, service clubs, pub- 
lic service. 

Regulations for unethical or un- 
lawful practice. 

Lay magazine to public with lay 


article but primarily to build 
professional status- 

House organs which develop pro- 
fessional status as well as ad- 
vertise product. 

Literature sent to the specific 
professional man and not to 
“company” or “president.” 

Strong local autonomous group 
prosecuting active professional 
program, 

Large representative executive 
council. 

Lack of financial or other compe- 
tition between national and lo- 
cal groups. 

The above list is the working for- 
mula of a profession. It discloses that 
while technical skill and advancement 
are provided, the program as a whole 
carries many items which are not in- 
trinsic to any particular skill, but 
rather, they give depth, coordination, 
solidarity and security, which in turn, 
enhance the technical skill. These ex- 
tra-curricular, non-technical activities, 
we begin to appreciate, are truly pro- 
fessional in nature and, in the final 
analysis become a continuous, repeti- 
tive, sincere and honest effort to build 
and maintain public good will and 
prepare, in advance, an atmosphere for 
the need of the technical skill and 
also, with equal importance, at a 
professional level. A review of the 
“Professional Activities” leaves no 
doubt or secrecy but that it is sys- 
tematically obtained and that other 
groups following a similar pattern 
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have good probability of reaching the the machinery to keep the skill at its tl 
same goal. best after initial academic training. ol 
The chemist’s approach to his own Such machinery is professional in na- th 
professional problem then is a cri- ture by the new understanding of ne 
tical, methodical study of the succes- such, but the information contained to 
ful professional organizations—mem- therein is technical. The American ar 
bership, legal status, licensing, code Chemical Society is truly performing jo 
of ethics, budget, dues, committees, this service, and furthermore, at such di 
advertising, telephone listings, public a high technical level that it is sec- of 
relations, publicity, legislative activity, ond to none. All the skills acknowl- to 
and how they influence public think- edge the service and pay a well--de- an 
ing. Such a study shows that the served tribute. However, high techni- ca 
chemist can be equally successful by cal skill alone does not constitute a on 
following an already seasoned and profession. tal 


chartered course, provided he is guided 
by optimism during the early stages. 
This will be followed by accelerated 
progress when customs so dear to his 
heart are dropped by the way. 

That false tenets exist is shown, 
for example, by the fact that the 


Other progress of note is the pro- 
gram of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHeEMists which is carrying the 
professional side of chemistry, and its 
local chapters which have increasingly 
spread the seeds of professional con- 
sciousness, Local groups of both so- 


words “profession” and “professional cieties have additional projects which ing 
activity” do not have purposeful are gathering weight. Detroit has tio 
meanings. Another example is in the done good work on its roster, and Los the 
chemists’ many “memberships,” when Angeles and Chicago+ are having cer 
what really exists is subscriptions to forum discussions to develop activi- def 
technical journals, even though the ties. Other localities are also active, ect 
publishing organization may be on a__ but the base is too narrow and chem- ope 
membership basis. Another difficulty ists generally are still slow to accept to; 
is the individual’s non-responsibility that self-responsibility needed to make oth 
attitude with the feeling that noth- Progress in any field of endeavor. ‘ 
ing can be done. Actually, many good The chemist then comes to the buc 
ideas have been expressed in public, final conclusion that certain specific hig’ 
which need only the sense of respon- projects must be started at once and met 
sibility to bring them to life. continuously and vigorously prose- ing 

But the chemists’ professional status cuted. The following should be ini- 5 
has progressed to some extent in spite tiated: suff 
of complaints to the contrary, because 1. The professional approach must chai 
surely at the top of the list belongs be developed parallel to academic acce 
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training so that the chemist is not 
only technically proficient but knows 
that he is entering a profession and 
not just a skill. He should not have 
to change his ideals when circulating 
among employed chemists. He should 
join the professional society imme- 
diately and maintain it to the credit 
of his university and its training, and 
to his own professional self-respect 
and solidarity and continued techni- 
cal level. Technical subscriptions are 
on a separate basis but sufficient to 
take care of his current needs. 

2. A collection of exhibits should 
be made to demonstrate to chemists 
the standing of other professions and 
to serve as a pattern for group and 
individual activity. 

3. Provide a local roster of all 
chemists, employers, and all firms us- 
ing names with any chemical implica- 
tion. Be little concerned when listing 
the sub-professional, but much con- 
cerned with complete coverage. Better 
definitions will come later. This proj- 
ect, above all, provokes individual co- 
operation and the file should be open 
to all. It is the stepping stone to many 
other activities. 


4. Raise the sights on dues and 
budget, expecting to pay a little 
higher due to years of inactivity, and 
meet at least the average of compet- 
ing professions. 

5. Carry a professional program 
sufficiently broad to give everyone a 
chance to work to his liking and to 
accomplish the final purpose. The in- 
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dividual effort should be consistent 
and sustained, but not burdensome. 
All pertinent information about the 
jurisdictional area should be thor- 
oughly known and membership should 
not be names to pad a mailing list. 
Committees should be large and in- 
clude every volunteer. Published 
ideals and purposes do not constitute 
a program. They must be imple- 
mented. 


6. Look forward to a paid non- 
chemist executive secretary to take 
care of office detail and act as secre- 
tary on a level comparable with chem- 
ist officers, but not to determine pol- 
icy or represent chemists on technical 
matters. (The executive secretaries 
have their own professional society 
and high standards.) Employ ste- 
nographic help as soon as possible. 
Look forward to a_professional, self- 
supporting organization and not one 
of volunteer, catch-as-catch-can dona- 
tions. Do not pay for chemical ex- 
perience and knowledge when so many 
members are willing to act as ex- 
ecutive officers. Pay for supplemental 
services and the execution of policy. 


7. Establish in one’s own mind 
that chemistry is a profession and 
let this fact guide all contacts not 
only with the public but with chem- 
ist associates as well. This alone is 
the major step in implementing the 
whole professional program. 


The above list is a beginning and 
not a finished program. There are ex- 
tensions possible in many directions 
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as the Professional Activity list in- 
dicates, but a distinction must be 
drawn between the past, the forma- 
tive stage, and the future. In the 
past many editorials and inspirational 
articles have been written, (1) on the 
sorry fate of the chemist, (2) the 
favorable position of some other 
group, (3) that something should be 
done, (4) that they (third person in- 
definite) should do something, (5) 
that now is the chemist’s chance to 
“make hay.” This period in literature 
must be a thing of the past. Construc- 
tive suggestions only deserve valuable 
circulated space and must point to 
the reader, and not third person in- 
definite. 


This brief paper is an attempt in 
that direction, with the hope that fu- 
ture discussion will be constructive 
to develop and maintain a profession 
worthy of public acclaim and esteem. 
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Fischer Honored by Miami 


Valley Chapter 

Dr, Martin H. Fischer, F.A.I.C., 
College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati, has been chosen to receive 
the Award of Merit tor “distingu- 
ished service to the science of chem- 
istry and the profession of chemist in 
America,” an annual award made by 
the Miami Valley Chapter of THE 
AMERICN INSTSTUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Dr. Fischer is well-known for his 
work in the chemical aspects of medi- 
cine, and for his contributions to col- 
loid and physiological chemistry. Pres- 
entation of the award will take place 
in Cincinnati at a meeting and ban- 
quet of the Miami Valley Chapter 
to be held March 30th. 


President Gustav Egloff spoke on 
December fourth on “Synthetic Rub- 
ber” before the Chicago Engineers’ 
Club. On December eighth, he ad- 
dressed the Rocky Mountain Oil and 
Gas Association at its annual conven- 
tion in Casper, Wyoming, on “Peace- 
time Petroleum Products,” and three 
days later, he spoke on this subject 
before the Wisconsin Petroleum Asso- 
ciation Convention at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee. “New Things for 
More People” was the subject of his 
talk at the Fifty-second Annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce, in Columbus, Ohio, on De- 
cember thirteenth. 
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Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers Approves 
Chemists’ Act 


The Board of Trustees of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers, on 
recommendation of its Legislative 
Committee, has unanimously approved 
the proposed Chemists’ Registration 
Act of Ohio (See THE CHeEmist, 
February, 1946), which has been 
sponsored by the Ohio Chemists’ 
Committee on Professional Practice. 
The bill was prepared by Dr. E. L. 
Luaces, F.A.1.C. 


® 


John M. Weiss, F.A.1.C., spoke 
before a joint meeting of the West- 
ern New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers 
and the Niagara Chapter of the New 
York State Society of Professional 
Engineers, held on January 29th in 
Niagara Falls, New York, on “Pro- 
fessional Problems of Chemical En- 
gineers in Relation to Licensing.” 
Dr. Weiss also addressed the student 
chapters of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers at Cooper 
Union, New York, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary seventh, on the subject of “En- 
gineers’ Unions.” On the preceding 
day a representative of the CIO Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, had ad- 
dressed this group, and Dr. Weiss’s 
talk was in rebuttal of the idea of 
unions insofar as professional engi- 
neers are concerned, 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Physical Tests 

Qualification Tests 


Research 


Chemical Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 


Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 


to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 

and medical staff with completely equipped 

laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service. 


Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and 
Your Business” 


299Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


CONSULTING 
METALLURGICAL ANALYSTS 
Assaying — Chemical — Microscopic — 


Spectrographic — Spectrophotometric 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 


47 Fulton Street New York 7 


OAKITE 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


for cleaning, degreasing, sanitation, 
deodorizing, cutting and grinding, 
drawing and stamping, rust proofing, 
descaling and other cleaning and re- 
lated operations. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames St. New York 6, N. Y. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 


Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 
211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 


Ora Blanche Burright, A.B., M.S., M.A. 


CONSULTING NUTRITIONIST 


Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL FEEDING PROBLEMS 
GENERAL NUTRITION 
FOOD PRESERVATION AND 

PROCESSING 


5 BEEKMAN STREET Tet. REcror 2-3391 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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President, Gustav Egloft 
Vice-president, Donald Price 


Honorary Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 
Sruart R. BRINKLEY Frank O. LuNpstrom NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
Harry L, FisHER Harry B. McCiure W. D. Turner 
Donatp B. Keyes Rosert J. Moore James R. WiTHROW 
RayMonp E, Kirk Joun H. Yor 
CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Niagara Pennsylvania 
Etmore H. NortTHey James OGILVIE J. M. MclItvain 
Washington Chicago Miami Valley 
Water J. MurpHy Martin DeSimo E. L. Luaces 
Baltimore Los Angeles Louisiana =A 
MAURICE SIEGEL ALBERT SALATHE Haroip A. Levy = 
Northern Ohio Western Pennsylvania New Jersey 5 ah 


M. J. BAHNSEN W. #H. 


January Meeting 

The 225th meeting of the National 
Council of THE AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS was held on Jan- 
uary 29th, at The Chemists’ Club, 
New York, N. Y., with Vice Presi- 
dent Donald Price presiding. 

The following officers and coun- 
cilors were present: Messrs: S. R. 


Brinkley, F. A. Hessel, D. B. Keyes, 


HILL Horace RILey 


R. E. Kirk, J. M. Mcllvain, R. J. 
Moore, E. H. Northey, D. Price, 
M. Toch, and L. Van Doren. Mr. 
H. S. Neiman, Mr. Arthur Schroder, 
Mr. T. S. McCarthy, and Miss V. F. 
Kimball were present. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were approved. 

The Secretary reported that, in ac- 
cordance with instructions given at 
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the previous meeting of the Council, 
letters had been sent to various of- 
ficials of the City of New York, to 
the New York Municipal Chemists, 
and to the New York Municipal Civil 
Service Commission informing them 
that the INsTITUTE recommends that 
the proposed classification of muni- 
cipal chemists should be similar to 
the Federal classification of chemists. 
A number of acknowledgments have 
been received, informing us that these 
recommendations will receive consid- 
eration, 

The Secretary presented a number 
of letters: 

(1) The suggestion that the INst1- 
TUTE might find it acceptable to ad- 
vertise in a suitable journal was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Member- 
ship for consideration. 

(2) An invitation from the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York 
to join its campaign concerning the 
anti-vivisection bill before the State 
Legislature was referred to the New 
York Chapter of the INstiITUTE. 

(3) An investigation by the Ex- 
ecutive Director of employee benefit 
plans which might be of interest to 
the staff of the INsTITUTE was re- 
ferred to a special committee consist- 
ing of the Treasurer, the Executive 
Director, and the Secretary. 

(4+) An invitation from the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science of Philadelphia to send a rep- 
resentative to its April fifth and sixth 
meeting in Philadelphia was referred 
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to the Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter. 

(5) An invitation from Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
to send a representative to attend 
the inauguration of its president on 
February 22nd was referred to the 
Secretary, who will notify the rep- 
resentative suggested by the Council. 

(6) Correspondence regarding the 
Proposed Federal Civil Service Clas- 
sification was discussed, and upon 
motion made, seconded, and carried, 
it was decided to defer action on this 
matter for financial reasons. 

(7) The Constitution and By- 
Laws of the New Jersey Chapter 
were found consistent with those of 
the national organization, and were 
approved. 

The Treasurer’s report was ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Schroder reported progress in 
the work of the INsTITUTE. 

It was decided to order 5000 re- 
prints of Dr. Egloft’s article on the 
registration of chemists, which will 
appear in the February tenth issue 
of Chemical and Engineering News. 

Copies of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tionships are to be mailed out to col- 
leges and chemical laboratories. 

Dr. Moore, as chairman of the 
Committee on Annual Meeting Ar- 
rangements, reported that the Annual 
Meeting of the INstiTruTE will be 
held in New York, N. Y., on Friday 
and Saturday, May 17 and 18th, 
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and discussed the tentative program 
for the meeting. 

Dr. Price, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Membership, reported that 
a drive for 1000 members by May is 
under way. 

The following new members were 
elected : 


Fellows 

Bateman, Robert L., 

Manager, Fine Chemical Division, 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, 30 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Bartels, Charles R., ° 
Captain, Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice Technical Command, Building 
330, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Cefola, Michael, 

Microchemist, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, 412 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 

Cifelli, Thomas, Jr., 

Patent Attorney, Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

Creelman, George D., 

Research Director, M. A. Hanna 
Co., Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Damitz, Frederick M., 

President and Technical Director, 
National Varnished Products 
Corp., 211 Randolph Ave., Wood- 
bridge, N. J. 

Frey, Samuel S., 

Chemist, Oakite Products, Inc., 22 
Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Garber, John D., 
Research Chemist, Standard Oil 
Development Company, Linden, 
N. J. 

Goff, Melvin H., 

Department Head, Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Dept., Burroughs Well- 
come and Co., Inc., 1 Scarsdale 
Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Gordon, Samuel M., 
Vice President, Director of Re- 
search, Endo Products, Inc., 84-40 
101 St., Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


Hazlehurst, Edward, 
Chemical Engineer, Western Elec- 
tric Company, 403 Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Hobson, Edwin L., Hl, 
Chief, Plastic Section, Research 
and Development Branch, Office 


of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 


Leuck, Gerald John, 
Director of Research, Glyco Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., 230 King 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Nickerson, Walter J., 


Assistant Professor, Botany and 
Bacteriology, Wheaton College, 


Norton, Mass. 


Nunziata, Gennaro P., 
Chief Chemist, J. L. Hopkins and 
Company, 220 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y: (Plant: 47 Keap 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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Piel, Elmer V., 
Chemical Sales Promotion, Bar- 
rett Division, A. C. and D. Com- 
pany, 40 Rector Street, New York, 
| 

Ridgway, Raymond R., 
Associate Director of Research, 
Norton Company, Box 87, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 

Sample, Albert B., 
Biochemist, Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories, 800 North 
Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, 
Penna. 

Sharpe, Paul David, 
Research Chemist (Rubber), So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company, 412 
Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stahl, William H., 
Research Group Leader, Foster D. 
Snell Inc., 305 Washington Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Story, Enoch F., Jr., 
Instructor in Chemistry, Rhode Is- 
land State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Tutwiler, T. Stanford. 
Research Chemist, Standard Oil 
Development Company, Research 
Division, P. O. Box 243, Eliza- 
beth B, N. J. 


Members 
Ainsley, Edward J., 
Analyst, Oakite Products, Inc., 22 
‘Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Dhonan, Charles J., 
Professor of Embalming and Chem- 
istry, Cincinnati College of Em- 
balming, 3202 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati 29, Ohio. 
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Fasig, Robert L., 
Chief Chemist, The Ashland Mal- 
leable Iron Company, Ashland, 
Ohio. 

Fink, Albert O., 
Research Engineer, Chemical De- 
velopments Corporation, 1771 
Springfield Street, Dayton 3, Ohio. 

Hyypia, Jorma, 
Research Chemist, Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 22 Thames Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Kleinsinger, Harold, 
Professor of Analytical Chemistry 
and Physics, St. John’s University, 
96 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Pyne, Marjorie, 
Chemist, Oakite Products, Inc., 
22 Thames Street, New York 6, 
We 

Associate 

Hooper, Ralph E., 
Research Chemist, Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 22 Thames Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Raised From Associate to Fellow 

Smith, Merton B., 
Production Manager, Allied Ash- 
phalt and Mineral Corporation, 
South 2nd Street, Dunellen, N. J. 


® 

Jackson at University of Alabama 

Kirby E. Jackson, F.A.1.C., form- 
erly with West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, Corington, Virginia, 
is now on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. 
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CHAPTERS 


Baltimore 
Vice-chairman, Rev. E. S. Hauber, S. J. 
Secretary-treasurer, J. Bernard Edmonds 

3816 Greenmount Ave., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
Council Representative, Maurice Siegel 
Alternate, J. F. Muller 
News Reporter to THe Cuemist, Ralph Lamenzo 


Chairman, W. H. Hartung 


The Chapter held a meeting on 
January 17th at the University of 
Maryland. Dr. Walter H. Hartung 
spoke briefly of the plan to cooperate 
with the Maryland Section of the 
American Chemical Society in their 
discussion on “Registration of the 
Chemist in the Maryland Free State” 
on March 29th. 

Mr. E. M. Hanzely resigned as 
temporary Secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. J. B. Edmonds was elected Sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Dr, George B. Hager, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, University of 
Maryland, spoke on the “Hormones 


Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Harold A. Heiligman 


of the Adrenal Cortex.” 

The relation of the adrenal cortical 
hormones to the other steroids was 
discussed and a correlation between 
chemical structure and physiological 
effect was made. These theoretical 
considerations were supplemented by 
a survey of the physiological and 
pharmacological properties of the cor- 
tical hormones and their clinical ap- 
plications. 

Mr. Sheppard T. Powell, of the 
Maryland State Board of Registra- 
tion of Engineers and Surveyors, was 
announced as the speaker for the Feb- 
ruary 28th meeting. 


Vice-chairman, Harold M. Olson 


Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth E. Shull 
Philadelphia Suburban Water Company 
762 Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Council Representative, John M. Mcllvain 
News Reporter to THE CHeEmist, John H. Staub 


The Pennsylvania Chapter met 
December fourth, at the Engineers’ 
Club, Philadelphia, Penna. Mr. 
Harold Heiligman, chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The speaker of the evening was 
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Dr. Walter Baeza, consultant, In- 
dustrial Research Company, who dis- 
cussed the theory and application of 
powder metallurgy. 

Dr. Baeza stated that it was not 
the large volume but the type of pro- 
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duction that is important in powder 
metallurgy. Only twenty tons of cop- 
per and twenty tons of iron are used 
daily in this industry. 


The use of powder metallurgy in 
converting tungsten from powder to 
wire saves the public three billion 
dollars yearly on its light bill. 


The use of tungsten carbide tool 
tips saved considerable manpower and 
time during the war. An example can 
be found in shell manufacturing, 
where, by the use of these tips, the 
manpower requirement was cut to 
one-sixteenth. 


The speaker next described the 
steps of the molding process, and 
stated that within certain limitations 
this process could be substituted for 
the machining process in the produc- 
tion of small parts. It is much sim- 
pler to operate and requires practically 


no skilled labor. 


The limitations in the use of the 
molding process are: (1) no under- 
cuts possible; (2) no angles desir- 
able; (3) no deep splines and (4) 
the limit of the cross-section to height 
is 3:1. 

In general, the parts made by 
powder metallurgy are 80-95 per cent 
as strong as those made from metal, 
but they can be made much stronger. 

Powder metallurgy can produce 
cheaper the same products which can 
be made by conventional methods. 

After a short discussion period the 
meeting was adjourned. 
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A meeting of the Chapter was held 
February 5, 1946, at the Engineers’ 
Club, Philadelphia, with Mr. Harold 
Heiligman, chairman, presiding. 


The speaker was Dr. Roy K. Mar- 
shall, Director of the Fels Pla- 
netarium, who spoke on the topic, 
“Atomic Energy.” 


Dr. Marshall stated there is about 
as much uranium in the world as 
there is copper. Deposits of radioac- 
tive material have been found in the 
United States, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, and the Belgian Congo. 
Undoubtedly other deposits exist 
which remain to be discovered. 


Solving the problem of purifying 
uranium was a great asset in the pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb. 


The greatest peacetime application 
of atomic energy will probably be in 
the field of power generation, espe- 
cially in sections of the country where 
no natural resources, such as coal or 
water, are available. The use of at- 
omic energy to power automobiles 
will not come about in our time. 


Another peacetime application of 
atomic energy is the use of radioac- 
tive elements in the treatment of dis- 
ease. An example of this is radioac- 
tive phosphorus, which has been suc- 
cessfully used in combating leukemia. 


Dr. Marshall next described the 
process for the production of plu- 
tonium:». The process consists of sub- 
jecting uranium=s encased in alumi- 
num in a graphite pile to neutrons ob- 
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tained from the action of radium on 
beryllium, 

Uraniumss is susceptible to fast 
neutrons, and when one lodges in it, 
the uraniumss is tranformed into 
uranium», which is unstable, having 
a half-life of 23 minutes. Uranim:» 
by the ejection of a beta particle 
transforms into neptunium with a 
half-life of 2.3 days, and then by the 
ejection of a beta particle yields plu- 
tonium-» with a long half-life. 


The plutonium» must be re- 
moved at this point, otherwise fur- 
ther bombardment by neutrons will 
cause a fission to occur, which will 
yield as one of the products a con- 
siderable quantity of energy. 

This must not be allowed to hap- 
pen; hence a very accurate control of 
the process must be maintained at all 
times. 

After a discussion period the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 


Chicago 


Chairman, H. R. Kraybill 


Vice-chairman, F. B. Burns 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
8210 Austin Ave., Morton Grove, III. 
Council Representative, Martin de Simo 


A meeting of the Chicago Chapter 
will be held Friday, March 29th, 
at Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, pre- 
ceded by dinner at 6:15 p. m. Dr. 
Otto Eisenschiml will speak on 
“What’s Wrong With Our Chem- 
ical Societies?” followed by dis- 
cussion started by a panel represent- 
ing several organizations. The pro- 
gram is designed to develop two main 
points: (1) What functions the 
chemist at the present time requires 
of his professional organizations; (2) 
To what extent the present organiza- 
tions fufill his needs. 


Reservations may be made te Dr. 


C. L. Thomas, Great Lakes Car- 


bon Corporation, Morton Grove, IIl., 
or to Mr. G. T. Tobiasson, Univer- 
sal Oil Products Company, River- 
side, Ill. Seats will be available for 
those who do not attend the dinner. 
Non-members are welcome. 


ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stainless Steel— 
Iron or Steel 
1000 Ibs. Pressure 


Safety valve; 
mowell; Stirrer. 
—Bulletin 50— 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


LABORATORY MACHINERY 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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For Your Library 


Paint, PAINTINGS AND ReEsTorRA- 
TION. By Maximilian Toch, 
F.A.LC. Second Edition, D. Van 
Nostrand Company, New York, 
N. Y. 149 pages, 514” x8” 
$5.00. 


Dr. Maximilian Toch who is art- 
ist, chemist, paint manufacturer, and 
nationally recognized expert on the 
authenticity of paintings, brings all his 
life-long experience to a focus in this 
edition. The most interesting fact in 
connection with this book is that its 
subject matter is a hobby of the au- 
thor’s—a hobby which he publicized 
for the first time in 1915 and which 
now has become standard practice. 
Dr. Toch, in addition to being a well- 
known art expert, is the head of a 
very large and old firm of paint and 
varnish manufacturers. His under- 
standing and authoritative knowledge 
of the subject have been gained 
through his more than fifty years 
experience in the manufacture of 
large quantities of painting materials. 


In this edition, the author’s pleas- 
ant, almost conversational style, has 
been preserved. The technical data 
on the composition of the many paints 
discussed, and the information on their 
preparation and use have been brought 
to date. The modern scientific meth- 
ods and means employed for the iden- 


tification of famous and genuine paint- 
ings, and also the concomitant ex- 
posure of frauds are discussed with 
a candor that almost sends shivers 
down the spines of all owners of 
paintings. They make one wonder if 
the services of a crime detection lab- 
oratory should be engaged before mak- 
ing the next purchase! 

Throughout the book, one is im- 
pressed by the progress that has been 
made through the application of 
science to this quondom art. Dr. 
Toch might almost have entitled this 
edition, “Paintings as the Scientist 
Sees Them.”—A. S. 


German Industrial Plants 

The State Department and the 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, recently re- 
leased a second list of twenty-nine 
German industrial plants which have 
been declared available for alloca- 
tion on the German reparation ac- 
count by the Allied Control Council. 

American firms or persons inter- 
ested in acquiring any of these plants 
should communicate with the Office 
of War Areas Trade, Department 
of Commerce, which will furnish 
available information. Plants listed 
produce chemicals, propellants, air- 
planes and parts, ball bearings, explo- 
sives, ammunition, etc. 
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Mopern Devetopinc 
The Edwal Laboratories, Chi- 
cago. 3rd Edition, 1945. 138 pp. 
$0.50. 

This comprehensive handbook of 
the know-how on the latest methods 
of developing prints and fine grain 
photographic negatives is a welcome 
addition to the desk of the research 
man who must accurately record his 
observations via photography as well 
as to the amateur photographer. 

Prepared by the technical staff of 
the Edwal Laboratories under the di- 
rection of Dr. Edmund P. Lowe, him- 
self a chemist and a photographer of 
note, it contains the necessary concise 
yet clear manipulative directions; 
many valuable tables of developing 
times, film speeds, light meter charac- 
teristics, chemical equivalents of com- 
mercial developers, formulae, conver- 
sion tables, and similar data not else- 
where readily available. The extra- 
ordinarily fine cuts used to illustrate 
the text put this book in a class by 
itself. It is short, concise, readable 
and to the point.—A. S. 


Sehmeidler With Foster D. Snell, 
Ine. 

Robert Schmeidler, F.A.I.C., has 
joined the staff of Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., 305 Washington Street, Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y., as business manager. 
He was lately Colonel with the Army 
Air Forces and served forty months 
in the Panama Canal Zone as Supply 
and Evacuation Staff Officer. 
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Atomic Structure Contemplated 


To The Editor: 

When I was a young student of 
chemistry, around 1900, it was in my 
mind that a residual change persisted 
in the elements which had taken place 
in a chemical reaction. This idea oc- 
curred to me long before we learned 
of the complex nature of the atom, 
which in my student days was con- 
sidered the end point of matter. Now 
I am convinced that an atom, having 
participated in a chemical reaction, 
has been modified not only in the 
orbits of its electrons but in its nu- 
cleus so that it is not the same as it 
was before participation in the reac- 
tion. 

I recommend in this “Atomic Age” 
that chemists and physicists should in- 
vestigate to find out, if it is not true 
that in every chemical reaction, the 
nucleus of the atom is involved and 
in some way affected. Such nuclear 
modification would naturally be of an 
infinitestimal character and this fact 
alone would be sufficient reason for 
its having escaped observation up to 
date. There can be no doubt that 
chemical reactions which involve elec- 
trons in orbits in the outer shell of 
the atom must also in some way af- 
fect and modify the equilibrium of the 
nucleus. In this sense, every chemical 
reaction is a nuclear one, and could 
be likened to the effect that a change 
in size of a star or planet would have 
on the whole solar system. 

I am submitting this idea to en- 
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courage study and further investiga- 
tion in this direction, for a new field 
of chemical research may thus be 
opened. A new interpretation of chem- 
ical reactions and scientific data may 
be found. For example, the action of 
catalysts, which modify reactions and 
are again recovered without any ap- 
parent change may be explained on 
such “nuclear” basis. 


—Dr. N. Sulzberger, F.A.L.C. 


U-235 


Scientists are stone-cutters 

Chipping away with sharp wisdom 
the dross of obscurity 

So that the new fact may shine 

Like a diamond 

Many-faceted with implications 

Of the truths to come. 


Now see what they have done with 
their chisels— 
They have split the world! 


Not much of the world at this telling 

Only a few special atoms; we still 
live 

Not having resided in Hiroshima 

Or Nagasaki. 


With Greek logic and Egyptian 
cunning 

They have achieved fission 

By forcing Nature to react upon it- 


self. 
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By stripping inert isotopes from 
Uranium 235 

They have created a brief sun: We 
used it to destroy 

Ruthlessly, but in the name of free- 
dom, 


Let us not keep saying helplessly 
“What now, scientists?” 
Let us question each other. 


Let us say 

To Heads of State 

To Foreign Ministers 

To Politicians; 

Find yourselves chisels, statesmen, 
To chip away from each other 
The dross of suspicion. 


Call in the scientists—use them! 

The great scientific minds from all 
nations 

To meet with you 

To advise you; 

They are the true internationalists 

They like each other; 

Talking the common language of 
facts. 


Together you must guide the world 
Statesmen and _ scientists; 

You must unite; 

To flush the shimmering phoenix 
From the glass of New Mexico 
And the ashes of Hiroshima— 
The eagle of brotherhood 


From the souls of men. 


—Robert Spencer Barnett, F.A.LC. 
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ie Announcing Two Important 
New Books for Chemists 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
By PARK J. JONES, Consulting Engineer, Houston, Texas 


VOLUME I: Mechanics of Production: Oil, Céndensate and Natural Gas 


For engineers, chemists, and technologists in petroleum and allied indus- 
tries, this book will prove an invaluable aid. It is the initial work in a 
series of five volumes which will comprise the most thoroughgoing treat- 
ment of the engineering aspects of petroleum production ever presented. 
Volume I offers technical and detailed discussions on: Elements of Produc- 
tion Mechanics, Characteristics of Pay and Nonpay, Permeability of Linear 
and Radial Systems, Interstitial and Free Water, Application of Electric 
Logs, Composition of Hydrocarbons, Properties of Reservoir Gases and 
Liquids, Separator Samples and Equilibrium Constants, Displacement of 
; Oil by Water and Gas, Displacement of Oil and Water by Gravity, 
t Invasion Factors and Patterns, Displacement of Condensate by Cycling, 
Volumetric Balances. Thoroughly indexed. 


The four volumes now in preparation cover: The Optimum Rate of Pro- 
duction; Reserves and Well Spacing; Condensate and Natural Gas Pro- 
duction; and Primary and Secondary Production Methods. 


231 Pages Illustrated $4.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMICAL REACTIONS 


all A series of volumes giving in condensed form practically all published chemi- 
cal reactions, compiled and edited by C. A. Jacobson, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, West Virginia University, and sixteen assoctates. 


VOLUME I: Aluminum, Antimony, Arsenic, Barium, Beryllium, Bis- 
muth, Boron, Bromine. 

$s A monumental volume, presenting 3,000 entries which include reactions 

involving the elements listed above. In this comprehensive treatment, 

{ Dr. Jacobson combines the convenience of an index with a considerable 

of portion of the informational content of abstract and reference works. 

Material is arranged alphabetically, first as to formulas of the reactants, 

and next as to reagents. Includes explanatory paragraphs with clear and 

concise descriptions of conditions governing each reaction, and the nature 

j (color, odor, crystal form, yield, etc.) of the product formed; equations 

showing progress of reaction; journal references, and other pertinent data. 

| Contains indexes to reagents and substances obtained. Four companion 
q volumes presenting the balance of the elements are to be compiled. 


804 Pages $10.00 


Send Today for New Free Catalog, “‘Let’s Look It Up” 
(over 200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y 


| Also publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, Materials 
, & Methods (formerly Metals and Alloys), and Progressive Architecture—Pencil Points 
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MARCH 


THE CHEMIST 


Service To 
Institute Members 


The columns of THE 
CHEMIST are available _With- 
out charge to all members of 
‘THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuemMists who are either seek- 
ing chemists or looking for new 


positions. 


Chemists Available 

Laboratory Manager, Coordinator 
of Laboratories, or Supervisor of An- 
alytical Department F.A.I.C. Effi- 
cient, loyal, energetic, progressive, 
stable. Desires position at $5000 per 
year with possibility for advancement. 
Please reply to Box 33 THe CHEm- 
IST. 


Chemical Engineer, F.A:1.C., with 
17 years diversified experience in chem- 
ical industry desires position as pur- 
chasing agent for progressive firm in 
vicinity of New York, N. Y. Wide 
contacts and sources, Resourceful, ag- 
gressive. Please reply to Box 311 THe 
CHEMIST. 


Technical Director: 18 years’ ex- 
perience in development and produc- 
tion of protective and decorative coat- 
ings which include pigment disper- 
sions, ethyl cellulose lacquer emul- 
sions, resin emulsions and wax coat- 
ings. Age 40. Chicago area preferred. 
Please reply to Box 31, THe Cuem- 
IST. 
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Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment Chemist, Ph.D., F.A.LC,, 
Sigma Xi. Age 42. Publications, ex- 
cellent references, 18 years chemist 
and group leader. Extensive academic 
research as student and research as- 
sistant in physical and_physical-or- 
ganic chemistry. Industrial experi- 
ence in thermoplastic and thermoset- 
ting resins, photographic film base, ad- 
hesives, solvents, plasticizers, natural 
gas. $6,500 per year desired. Inter- 
ested in position involving practical 
and physical chemical approach. 
Eastern or Central location 
preferred. Available with a month’s 
notice. All inquiries will be answered. 
Attending ACS April Atlantic City 
Convention. Please reply to Box 335, 
THe CHEMIsT. 


Research Director, Ph.D. 
F.A.1.C., seeks new position of first 
grade responsibility. Offers twenty 
years diversified experience in the 
fields of heavy and fine chemicals 
and specialties, comprising responsi- 
bility for all phases of research and 
development, including pilot plant to 
full scale production and sales-service. 
Wide knowledge of industrial needs. 
Successful completion of many proj- 
ects in fields of detergents, textiles, 
metal processing, foods, solvents, sur- 
face active agents, inhibitors, germi- 
cides, soaps, cosmetics, etc. Energetic, 
engineering ability, initiative, proven 
organizer and leader. Location unim- 
portant. Please reply to Box 37, THE 
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Two Veterans, Chemical Engi- 
neers: 12 years major company ex- 
perience; technical service and sales 
to large Industrials East of Rockies; 
chemicals and petroleum by-products. 
Forming distributorship with New 
York offices. Want contact with com- 
panies having products of merit. Also 
want industrial research on new prod- 
ucts. Will not accept conflicting lines. 
Please reply to Box 313, THe CHEM- 
IST. 


Technical Executive. Available: 
Offers twenty-five years experience in 
standardization of 
analytical methods; pilot plant con- 
struction; production; instrumenta- 
tion; advertising ; technical sales; pat- 
ents; publications, and technical asso- 
ciation activities. Please reply to Box 
317, THe CHEMIsT. 


chemical research; 


Industrial Research Chemist. Ph.D. 
Fourteen years experience. Seeks free- 
lance assignments in chemical litera- 
ture research; compilation of techni- 
cal data; economic evaluations of 
processes and products; process de- 
sign; mineral raw materials; inaugu- 
ration and reorganization of research 
departments ; advertising and publicity 
copy and promotion. Please reply to 
Box 39, THE CHEMIST. 


Executive Chemist: Over twenty 
years experience as research chemist, 
technical director. Patents. Wide con- 
tacts. Married with family. Opportu- 
nity with progressive company de- 
sired, Please reply to Box 315, THE 
CHEMIST. 


(medicinal) 
Allylamine 
(synthesis) 


(synthesis) 


chemicals, 


The EDWAL Lasoratories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, 


ASSURED QUALITY 
IN SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


Allantoin, Pure 


Allyl Bromide 


Sodium Cyanate 


(metal hardening, syntheses of ureas) 


Send for the Edwal Price List 
No. 10-TC listing over 80 other 
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MARCH THE CHEMIST 1946 


Meeting Dates 


Mar. (date to be announced). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THe AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs. Meet- 
ing in Cincinnati. Chapter Award 
to Dr. Martin Henry Fischer. See 
page 103. 

Mar. 5. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Gerald P. Wendt, 
editor, Science Illustrated, ““World 
Wide Chemistry.” 

Mar. 22. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. No. 2 Park Avenue. Dinner 
6:30 followed by meeting. 

Mar. 29. Chicago Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6:15 p. m. followed by 
meeting. Speaker: Dr. Otto Eisen- 
schiml. Subject: “What's Wrong 
With Our Chemical Societies?” 
Discussion. 

Apr. (date to be announced). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THe AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. Meet- 
ing in Columbus. Speaker, G. F. 
Deeble. “The Chemists’ World”. 

Apr. 2. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Walter J. Murphy, edi- 
tor, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. “The Chemist as De- 
mobilized from the Armed Forces.” 


May 3 New York Chapter. Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. No. 2 Park Avenue. Dinner 
6:30 followed by meeting. 

May 31. Chicago Chapter. THe Au- 
ERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Din- 
ner 6:15 p.m. followed by business 
meeting. 

June (date to be announced). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THE AMERICAN 
INsITITUE OF CHEMISTs. Stu- 
dent Medals presented to outstand- 
ing chemistry students in area. 


® 


The date of the National Chemical 
Exposition, to be held at the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
moved forward to September 10th 
to 14th, 1946. Dr. H. E. Robinson 
of Swift and Company, is chairman 
of the Exposition Committee of the 
Chicago Section of The American 
Chemical Society—sponsor of this 
event. The Exposition manager is 
Marcus W. Hinson, 


® 


The sixth conference of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists will be 
held March 18th to 20th at the 
Statler Hotel in Buffalo, New York. 


® 


The Fifteenth Southern ‘Textile 
Exposition will be held at Greenville, 
S. C., April 8th to 13th. 
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Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F. A. I. C. 


The Probable Structure of Penicillin Is Now Believed to Be: 


— HC Gis 


» or a tautomer thereof. 


The hemorrhage tendencies of as- 
pirin are masked by mixing it with 
vitamin K, according to U. S. 2,- 
385,365, issued to Professor Karl 
Paul Link. 


The United States, according to 
the Danish scientist Niels Bohr, could 
produce three kg. of uranium daily. 


Chemical industry will spend 
$200,000,000 in the next three years 
on plant expansion, according to a 
recent estimate by the American 
Chemical Society, which attributes 
the need for the expansion to tech- 
nological advances and current short- 


ages. 


Sunflower seed meal, according to 
Dr. Harry G. Day of Indiana Uni- 
versity, is superior to corn-germ and 
wheat-germ meals as a source of B 
vitamins. 


Cellophane, according to studies by 
Dr. G. Swartzman of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York, catalyzes the 
production of penicillin. 


A method for reporting the boiling 
points, densities, and refractive indices 
of paraffin and olefin hydrocarbons 
is reported in Research Paper RP 1651 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 


Plans for postwar expansion in- 
clude: $5,000,000 by Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation; $15,- 
000,000 by Dow Chemical Company ; 
$4,000,000 by Gaylord Container 
Corporation; $200,000 by Harshaw 
Chemical Company; $1,000,000 by 
Procter and Gamble; $100,000 by 
Woburn Chemicals, Ltd., and many 
others. 


In terms of per capita consumption 
in the United States, paper is led only 
by water and milk. 


The electronic vulcanization of 
rubber has been developed by French 
and Swiss inventors. Rights have 
been purchased by the B. F. Good- 
rich Company and the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. 


Lettuce seed, when soaked in 
thiourea, germinates readily even in 
warm weather. 
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FOR YOUR LAB! 


e Stepless heat control, instead 
of the usual three-heat switch. 


e Accurate temperature control 
over the entire surface. 


@ 110-950° F. range— both high- 
er and lower than is usually 


+L INDBERG ovailable. 


© Modern, streamlined, easy to 


with STEPLESS workmanship throughout. | 
Temperature Control e Choice of three sizes. 
Cat. No. 5690/5 5690/10 5690/15 
Model H-1 H-2 H-3 
Size 10x12” 12x20” 12x30” 
Watts 1000 2000 3000 
Current 110 or 220 v. 110 or 220 v. 220 v. 
60 cycle, A.C. 60 cycle, A.C. 60 cycle, A.C. 
Price $5 °° $7500 $100°° 


ame: Prices Subject to Change 
" Write Today for Your Copy 
mee, CATALOG No. 44 
PART ONE 


SCHAAR & COMPANY 


740 W. LEXINGTON ST. CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 

The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL- REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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MATURE, READY, scores of returning 
servicemen crowd college chemis- 
try courses today. They are eager 
for education . . . anxious for train- 
ing which combines theory and its 
practical applications to equip 
them best for a place in Industry. 


IM YOUR LABORATORY, there is no bet- 
ter way to give them this training 
than with B&A Reagents, the re- 
agents Industry uses. Working with 
these purity products of General 
Chemical Company’s Baker & 
Adamson Division, students have 
at their command the same re- 
agents that research and control 
chemists rely on for their most 
exacting analyses .. . the same 
reagents whose reputation for con- 
sistent quality, purity, and uni- 
formity has been established in 
Industry since 1882. 


WEMISTRY COURSES 


IA COLLEGE 


USES 


THE B&A LINE is extensive, embrac- 
ing more than 1,000 chemicals of 
C.P., Reagent, A.C.S., N.F., U.S.P., 
and technical grades. Many lead- 
ing educational institutions have 
found it an excellent source of sup- 
ply for all their chemical require- 
ments year after year. You will, too! 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, write today for 
the 200-page book of B&A Prod- 
ucts. We will be pleased to provide 
copies for you and your Purchas- 
ing Department. And remember— 
when you order B&A Reagents for 
your students . . . you give them the 
reagents they will want and use in 
Industry. 


——-=This little Gold Button is a familiar 


sight in college classrooms today. It 
is worn proudly by America’s honor- 
ably discharged veterans. They have 
served their country well in war and 
now prepare to serve it well in peace. 


Baker & ADAMSON 


of GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 4C Rector Mew York 6, MY 
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